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ABSTRACT 

To investigate teachers' parent involvement practices 
and their effect on children, a study of teachers and parents of 
students in the first, third, and fifth grades was conducted in 82 
elementary schools across 16 school districts in Maryland. A total of 
36 teachers who strongly emphasized parent involvement in home 
activities and 46 teachers who did not were surveyed about their 
attitudes toward, and techniques for, promoting involvement and about 
factors they perceived as influencing parent participation. Teachers 
in different school districts emphasized different types of parent 
involvement. Urban teachers used home learning techniques and 
conducted more workshops for parents at school. Suburban teachers 
frequently used parents as classroom volunteers. Rural teachers 
conducted more home visits. Responding to questionnaires, most 
patents indicated they were never involved at school; a large 
percentage of parents did not receive basic, traditional 
communications from school to home, such as notes, conversations, 
phone calls, or conferences with teachers. Parents 1 experience with 
techniques teachers use to involve parents in learning activities 
with their children at home was found to vary from frequent 
interaction with specified learning activities to no involvement. 
Findings suggest that optimal programs for parents result from 
teachers 1 frequent involvement of parents in learning activities at 
home. (BJD) 
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UJ Parent involvement in their chil- 
dren's education is recognized as 
being generally beneficial. Many 
studies have shown clearly and con- 
sistently that parents who encourage 
and support their children's school 
efforts give those children an advan- 
tage in school. Few studies have 
Lried no identify the kinus of parent 
involvement that help children most. 
Because parent involvement is impor- 
tant, we need to ask whether teach- 
ers can mobilize that involvement, 
especially among parents who might 
not help on their own. 



At the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Soci^ Organization of 
Schools, we designed a study to in- 
crease knowledge about the types of 
parent involvement that teachers use 
and thei r effects. We conducted sur- 
veys of teachers, principals, paren* 
and students in the first, third, 
and fifth grades in 600 elementary 
schools in 16 districts in Maryland. 
About 3700 teachers and their princi- 
pals were surveyed. Then we identi- 
fied and interviewed 36 teachers who 
strongly emphasized parent involve- 



ment in learning activities at home 

Sup n n c! 46 t <c ctC -Ti^r S Who hCud cjLITtLl&r Loick ~ 

—Ugrounds and classrooms but who did 
^Jnot emphasize parent involvement. 
imiii l T>1p Parents of students in these 82 
•^teachers' classrooms were surveyed 
about their attitudes and experiences 
with parent involvement. In this re- 
port we briefly review results from 

he survey of teachers and summarize 
results from the survey of: parents. 



REVIEW QF SURVEY QF TEACHERS i 
MM TEACHERS £M Ajffi D£ 
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Teachers were asked about their 
attitudes toward parent involvement, 
their routine communicat jnpg with 
Q--ents, and their emphasis, Prac- 
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tices, experiences and opinions con- 
cerning parent involvement in liau}- 
m9 act i vities M home * 



Attitudes Toward Parent Involvement 

Teachers agreed on two points: 
parent involvement can help solve 
problems faced by schools, and parent 
involvement in the classroom helps 
increase involvement in learning 
activities at home. But opinions 
were split about 50-50 on whether 
teachers can actually influence par- 
ents to help their children at home; 
whether most parents are actually 
able to help their children with 
reading and math problems; whether it 
is fair to ask parents to spend time 
in the evenings to help their chil- 
dren with school-related activities; 
and whether parents want to know more 
about the school curriculum than they 
are usually told. feachers believe 
that parent involvement is a good 
idea in general, but many teachers 
run into difficult problems when they 
try to implement parent involvement 
practices. 



Most Used 3££J 

Teaches were asked about their 
use of 14 specific techniques that 
involve parents in learning activi- 
ties at home with their children. 
They reported widespread use of three 
techniques that stress reading and 
books: having parents read to the 
child or listen to the child read; 
asking parents to take their child to 
the library, and loaning books and 
teaching materials to parents for use 
with children at home. Other tech- 
niques included di scussions, informal 
learning activities (such as playing 
family games or using common house- 
hold items to teach skills), con- 



tracts for supervising projects, and 
teaching, parents how to tutor/ teach, 
or make learning materials for use at 
home with their children. Most 
teachers use parent involvement prac- 
tices occasionally; most use parent 
involvement techniques only with & m Qjj\& 
parents. Only a few teachers use 
many parent involvement techniques 
intensively as part of their regular 
teaching practice. 



Influences q& JJia Use £f Parent 
Involvement 

Several factors influenced some 
teachers more than others to use 
parent involvement activities. 

(&) £i&d£ level taught influenced 
the use £f parent involvement activi - 
ties . Teachers of younger children 
were more likely to involve parents 
in most of the 14 techniques in our 
survey. Figure 1 shows how activi- 
ties changed in grades 1, 3 and 5. 
Teachers' use of reading activities 
declined the most over the elementary 
school years. The use of informal 
learning activities and teaching 
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parents how to teach or tutor also * 
decreased from grades 1 to 5. On the 
other hand, contracts, TV^based dis- 
cussions, and other parent^child dis- 
cussions were used about equally — 
but rarely — at- all grade levels. 
Grade level remained the most impor- 
tant influence on teachers' use of 
learning activities at home, even 
after other characteristics of teach- 
ers, students/ parents, and schools 
were statistically accounted for. 

(h) Teachers' t^JLials influenced 
their jisk if parent involvement 
act j.vifr j.es. Teachers who strongly 
believed that they can influence 
parents to conduct home learning 
activities use parent involvement 
techniques more than other teachers, 
as shown in Figure 2. They empha- 
sized especially using informal 
learning . activities and teaching 
parents how to teach, tutor or make 
materials for specific academic 
skills. 

The asterisks on the graph next to 
the types of parent involvement indi- 
cate that teachers who were confirmed 
by their principals as "leaders" in 
parent involvement used some techni 
ques significantly more frequently 
than did other teachers. 

(£) lilSi education £f ihfi parents 
Ql their students affected £h£ H&y 
t eacher s thought about £H<2 used 
parent involvement . Some teachers of 
children from less educated families 
believed that only well-educar.ed par- 
ents could really help their children 
at home. They felt thst parents were 
unwilling or unable to help their 
children on learning activities at 
home. Other teachers who were fre- 
quent users of parent involvement 
practices had developed systems to 
involve all parents — not just the 
well-educated. 

Differences / cross filsixii^t£ ^ 

Teachers In different school dis- 
tricts emphasized particular types of 
parent involvement. The teachers in 
the urban district in the sample used 
home learning techniques, conducted 
more workshops for parents at school, 
and had more positive attitudes about 
parent involvement, on the average, 
than did teachers in other districts. 

o 
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more frequently used 
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district's teachers 
home visits with par 
teachers in ot^ier di 
results suggest that 
policies may enable, 
reward teachers to e 
lar types of parent 



suburban district 

parent volun- 
om. One rural 
conducted more 
ents than did 
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district level 
encourage, and 
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Problems £n<2 Possibilities 

Teachers pointed out that parental 
involvement in learning activities at 
home puts demands on teacher, parent, 
and student time. Some teachers ex- 
pressed concerns about their inabil- 
ity tc require parental participa- 
tion, the stress on children and 
parents that results from ineffective 
tutoring, teachers 1 fears of parents 
and parents 1 fears of teachers, the 
*need for families to develop chil- 
dren's social and emotional skills, 
and other problems. Other teachers 
noted positive results they had 
observed in tneir parent involvement 
programs, including students' better 
basic skills, more useful parent- 
student interactions, more parent- 
teacher cooperation, improved parent 
self-esteem, and other benefits. The 
examples suggest that successful 
parent involvement programs are not 
O asy to institute, but they c n be 



organised in ways ttfat may benefit 
students, parents, and teachers. 



SUMMARY QF SURVEY QF PARENTS ; 
WHAT PAREN TS SAY AMD DO 

CharactajJ.£tics Parents 

, About 1270 parents of elementary 
school children responded to a ques- 
tionnaire on their reactions to and 
experiences with teacher practices of 
parent involvement. The teachers of 
these parents 1 children put different 
emphases on parent involvement. Some 
of the teachers were recognised by 
the principal for their leadership in 
the use of parent involvement; others 
w<_re not officially recdgnized for 
their lH&dership by the principal but 
used parent involvement practices 
frequently; still others used few if 
any parent involvement techniques. 



About 60% of the par 
classrooms mailed quest 
to the researchers for 
this study. The charac 
the sample were diverse 
differed by grade level 
of children in the firs 
fifth grades) , race twi 
educational background 
numbers of parents with 
and many years of educa 
family and work status 
gle* parents, 43% full-t 
part-time working mothe 



ents in the 82 
ionnaires back 
inclusion in 
teristics of 
Parents 

(with parents 
t, third and 
fch 36% black) , 
(with equal 

few, average 
tion) , and 
(with 24% sin- 
ime and 18% 
rs) . 



Parents 1 Reactions ansl Experiences 



Parents were asked 
geperal attitudes towa 
schools and teachers, 
nent at school , and th 
in learning activities 
were especially intere 
parents 1 reactions and 
differed based on the 
the teacher emphasised 
volvement . 



about their 
rd the public 
their involve- 
eir involvement 
M Jaame. We 
sted in how 
experiences 
extent to which 
parent in- 



Attitudes ir\ General 

Parents 1 attitudes toward their 
children's public elementary schools 
and teachers were remarkably posi- 
tive. Over 90% felt their child's 



school was well run and that the 
homework assigned was appropriate and 
useful; about 85%' said that they and 
the teachers had the same goals for 
the child. Most parents (77%) char- 
acterized their interactions with 
teachers ab "cooperative," but many 
(over 40%) did not 'feel "respect 1 * or 
"warmth" in their relations with 
teachers. Despite their generally 
positive attitudes, parents reported 

that teachers could do more to 
in-volve them in learning activities 
at home. 



Involvement a£ School 

The visibility and interaction of 
some parents scfr gol seem to 
encourage teachers to ask them and 
other parents to conduct learning 
activities ho me. This positive 
effect, however/ is dampened by the 
survey findings that most parents 
were naver involved at school. From 
the survey of parents we learned: 

o About 70% of the parents ng^ex 
helped the teacher in the class- 
room or on class trips. 

o About 88% pgyffX assisted in the 
library- cafeteria or other 
school areas. 

o ' About 70% neve r participated in 
the administration of fund rais- 
ing activities for the school. 

Most parents cannot or do not 
become involved at school. Over 40% 
of the mothers in this sample v/orked 
full time and 18% worked part time. 
Even the active parents participated 
infrequently at school. The average 
number of days per year involved at 
school were: v 

o 4.1 days helping the teacher and 
class 

o 3.5 days helping in the school 
cafeteria/ offices, library 

o 7-0 days helping in fund raising 
activities 

Only about 4% of the respondents (51 
parents in 82 classrooms) were very 
D * r ve f spending more than 25 days 



per year at the school or on school 
business. 

School-to-Home Communic actions 

All schools send basic information 
home to families about school sched- 
ules and report card grades. Some 
schools and teachers do more than 
others in routinely communicating 
with families about their children's 
school behaviors/ attitudes, accom- 
plishments/ and activities. In the 
Maryland^ sample, about 16% of the 
parents said they received no memos 
from their child 1 s teacher* over 35% 
had no parent-teacher conference, and 
about .60% never spoke to the teacher 
on the phone. Table 1 shows that 
fewer parents received the kinds of 
personal communications and opportu- 
nities for interaction that required 
more of the teachers* or parents 1 
time. Surprisingly large numbers of 
parents were excluded frbm some of 
the most basic, traditional communi- 
cations from. the school — such as 
notes, conversations, phone calls, or 
conferences with teachers. 

Tjble l + Percent of parens who ?^e\er 
Experienced Personal Co-mun nations fron 
Child Ti*acJ tr Luring thv* Ynar 

% Krver 



Meno fron tejeh^r i6 + 4 

Talk to teacher before or after school 20 + 7 

Conftrenc*: v*th teacher 36, U 

Handwritten note fror teacher 36 + j 

Workshop jt school S9 + 0 

Called on Phone bv teacher 59 + 5 

Visited Jt hone bv teacher 96t3 



Involvement ^£ Home 

Parents were asked about the fre- 
auency of their experiences with 
twelve techniques that teachers use 
to involve parents in learning activ- 
ities at home. As in the survey of 
teachers, these were grouped under 
five categories: (a) techniques that 
involve reading and books; (b) tech- 
niques that encourage discussions 
between parents and children; (c) 
techniques based on informal activi- 
ties and games that use common mater- 
ials at home; (d) techniques based on 
formal contracts and supervision 
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Figure 3. Parenta* departs o£ Frequency o£ rc*)uc*m £roa Teachers 
for Five Most-Used Parent Involvement Teclmiquta 
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in tSe use 01 pjfent lnvolvccrcnt * - one cnance iti .1 thousand* ** K one chance in a hundred* 
* - fiv* chances in a hundred th.ir differences in parents' reports occurred by chance* 



among parents, teachers, an<3 chil- 
dren; and (e) techniques that involve 
tutoring and teaching the child in 
skills and drills. 

ftPSt Frequent Requests to Parents 

Parents most frequently experi- 
enced five parent involvement activi- 
ties/ as shown in Figure 3. Over 
one-fourth of the parents said they 
were asked very often to aloud 
or listen to the child read/ talk 
with the child about the events of 
the school day/ give spelling or math 
drill ft, give JifiJLe on worksheets or 
workbooks^ and .sign the child 1 s t home- 
work. The frequent involvement of 
sojne parents in these techniques is 
countered by the fact that from one- 
fourth to two-fifths of the parents 
wertr ncvei: askeci to conduct the five 
most frequently used activities. 



Requests from Teacher-Leaders jes. 
Other Teachers V 

Asterisks next to the techniques 
listed in Figure 3 indicate that 
teachers who were considered leaders 
in parent involvement differed from 
other teachers in the use of these 
techniques. Teacher~leader s made 
significantly more frequent requests 
of parents cf nine of the twelve 
parent involvement practices. These 
included the five most frequently 
used practices — reading/ discuss- 
»ir>"fj giving drills and practice/ 



helping on worksheets/ signing home- 
work — and four other techniques — 
taking the child to the library/ 
playing learning ^ames/ using things 
at home to teach,, and visiting the 
classroom to learn how to teach. 
There were no significant differences 
in parents' reports about teacher - 
leader vs. other teachers' use of the 
three least-used practices — borrow- 
ing books, entering contracts/ and 
using TV for learning. 

Effects &n Parents 

Table 2 summarizes some of the 
effects on parents of teacher prac- 
tices of parent involvement. Parents 
were asked several questions about 
how they understood and evaluated 
their child's school and teacher. 
Parents with children in the class- 
rooms of teachers who frequently used 
home learning activities were more 
likely than other parents to report 
that: 

— they recognised that the 

. teacher worked to inter- 

est parents in the instruc- 
tional program; * 

— they received frost ideas for 
hoire involvement from the 
teachers ; 

— they felt that they ^hfliild 
JialS their children at home; 

— they understood more this 
r> year than last about what 
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Table X 



Sumar" of Significant Effects on Parents of 
Four Types o£ Teacher Uade* ship in the Use of Parent Involvoaent 



Fifiure 4, HovChild'a Grade Uvel Changea 
Parent Experience* with Parent* * 
lovolveiaent at None 



PAHlATS SAY THEVi 



CET 

MOKE 
ID LAS 



SHOULD 
HUP 



HOftE 



EVALUATE 

TEACHER 

HIGHER 



iViachera/ RERTATIOH 
for Leadership 

Actual V$t Parent 
£nwlvern?nt PRACTICES 
at Horn* 

Other $chool-to Hose 
COVMLM CATIONS 

Vsc Of PARENTS AT 
SCHOOL 



tt impendent effect sisnifccan; it OS level; \** * Independent effect 
significant or be>ond .01 ltvel; *VS ■ not significant effect; S ■ 32 
c lasstoons* 

-^The effect* ?\irk** r J vith * were significant after caV.ing tito account grade 
level, principals* ratios of tocher ^ualitv, teachers* hxghest degree, 
Periorc^nce level of students, racial co-position of students, and parents 1 
education, all at the classroom level* c* 

their child was being taught 
in school; 

— they were more positive about 
the teacher* s interpers&nal 
skills; 

— they rated the teacher higher 
in overall teaching akiliy; 




Table 2 
of parent 
principal' 
leadership 
the school 
other rout 
family did 
consistent 
parents* e 
involvemen 
Jiome . 



snows that other measures 
involvement — such as «the 
s estimates of teacher 
/ parental assistance at 
f or the teacher' ; s use of 
ine communications to the 
not; have the same strong, 
effects on parents as did 
xperiences with frequent 
t in learning activities at 



The importance Grade Level 

Grade level was as important in 
the reports from parents as it was in 
the reports from teachers. Parents 
with children in lower elementary 
grades reported significantly more 
frequent use of parent involvement/ 
more frequent communications from the 
"teacher to the family/ and more fre- 
quent participation by parent volun- 
teers at the school. 
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Parents with children in grades 1, 
and 5 had different views about 



Crade Lex-el 

participation in parent involvement 
activities. Parents* of older elemen- 
tary children reported more often 
that they did not have enough train- 
ing to help their children in reading 
and math activities at home/ as shown 
in Figure 4. They reported that they 
helped their children/ but they also 
said that they £elt less confident 
about helping. This inadequacy was 
expressed by parents whe had few/ 
average/ or inany years of education. 
Figure 4 also shows that parents of 
older children were significantly 
less likely to agree that they 
received ideas from the teacher or 
that they should help the child cn 
learning activities at home. 

In the upper elementary grades, 
then/ there was less use by teachers 
of parent involvement practices and 
less confidence in parents of their 
ability to help their children. 
Because teachers ase fever home 
learning activities in the upper 
grades/ parents* repertories of help- 
ing skills tend to taper off or 
disappear as the child progresses 
through school. Parents may know 
3c;ss and less abou^ how to help their 
children/ even though older children 
are often in need of extra help in 
order to stqgf on grade level in spe- 
cific skills. 



Other data revealed that JihfiU 
teachers at all grade levels involve 

parents frequently in : home learning 
activities, they can positively 
affect the attitudes and evaluations 
of parents. 

ELfects £f Parents 1 Educati on 

• , In teacher-leader classrooms/ par- 
ents at all educational levels report 
frequent parent involvement. In 
other teachers' classrooms, parents 
with fewer years of formal schooling 
report more frequent requests than do 
other parents to help their child at 
home. Teachers who are not leaders 
in parent involvement use signifi- 
cantly fewer techniques than teacher - 
leaders with well-educated parents. 
Teacher-leaders seem to conduct more 
equitable programs, reaching all or 
most parents as part of their regular 
teaching strategy. Other teachers* 
may not involve parents whose chil- 
dren are doing well in school. Their 
selective use of parent involvement, 
however, is more often built on nega- 
tive expectations of a parent's, and 
possibly a child's, ability to suc- 
ceed. 



What Should f * , and Could 
Parents Do at Home? 

Should parents help? They think 
they sh fl pj- ti JagJLe if teachers give 
them learning activities to do at 
home with their children. 

Can parents help? They say they 
£&n h<?lp if the\ have more education 
or if their children are in the. lower 
elementary grades where less special- 
ized knowledge is needed to help the 
children. 

v 

Do parents help? Despite differ- 
ences in their feelings about whether 
they should help or can help with 
homev/ork, most parents Jb£l£. Only 
8% of the parents reported they never 
helped their child with reading and 
math skills during the school year, 
whether or not they were asked to do 
so by the teacher. 

Could parents help? Most parents 
reoorted that they coulc| frft.lp more if 
i^i teacher showed them what to do. 



These differences in parental re- 
sponses suggest how educators could 
organize programs of. parent involve- 
ment to meet specitic objectives. 
For example, organizing a program of 
frequent learning Activities at home 
will let parents know that they . 
£h£lUlJ jb£iE. Organizing and conduct- 
ing workshops for parents will show 
them how they can Jb£l£. Parents of 
older students may need especially 
clear and sequential guidance from, 
teachers in order to build and main- 
tain confidence about helping their 
children. Parents itfi hft.lp whether 
teachers ask them or not and g.ojUfl 
help more or more effectively. 
Teachers may find benefits in chan- 
neling this unsolicited assistance 
into helpful activities that advance 
the goalfi of the school instructional 
programMnd the learning and develop- 
ment of The children. 

informin g Policies £f Parent 
Involvement 

Policies about parent involvement 
often involve choices between empha- 
sis on parent involvement J5 £froQ j , 
or parent involvement The 
da*ta from our surveys of parents and 
teachers suggest that both types of 
involvement have some benefits. From 
teachers we learned that having 
parents scho ol helps teachers feel 
more comfortable about asking other 
parents to help their children with 
learning activities at home. .These 
effects are modest, however, and many 
other factors . influence teachers' 
uses of parent involvement. From 
parents v/e learned that the frequent 
use of parent involvement Jiflmfi has 
consistent, important effects on 

parents. They feel more involved in 
the education of their children and 
recognize the efforts and merits of 
teachers. 

Thus information from both teach^ 
ers and parents suggests that the 
best programs will give parents mul- 
tiple roles at school and at home to 
maximize the positive effects of 
parent involvement on teachers and on 
parents. But, if schools or families 
had to choose only one policy to 
stress, these results suggest that 
the most payoff for the most parents 
comes from teachers' frequent and 



organized practices of parent 
involvement in learning activities at 
home . 

Teachers need not be concerned 
that involving parents is ^oing to 
upset the parents or make them think 
less of the teacher's abilities. The 
responses in this survey show that 
from the parents' point of view, the 
teachers who involve them in their 
children's learning at home are bet- 
ter teachers . 

Two messages are clearly carried 
by this survey. First, almost all 
parents support the idea of being* 
involved in their children' s' learning 
at home. Record, many Barents help 
their children with or without 
teacher directions, and many would 
benefit from and welcome ideas and 
guidance from the teache'r about what 



to do and how, to do it. 

A 

Future Reports 

How good and how important is the 
help children receive at home from 
parents? In future reports we will 
use data collected from teachers, 
principals, parents, and students in 
the £2 classrooms to study whether 
teacher practices of parent involve- 
ment and dffferent homework policies 
affect children 1 s attitudes and * * 
achievements. We will be checking, 
also, to see if single and married 
parents are similarly involved in , 
learning activities at home. And, we 
will be working with/ teachers and 
parents to develop programs for other 
teachers who would like to try to put 
an organized sequence of parent 
involvement activities into their 
teaching practice . 



we are very grateful to the families who participated *in this survey and to the teachers and 
f incipals who helped us contact the children's families. Studies of schools and families re* 
quire the kinJs of cooperative efforts and understanding that we received from the participating 
schools and comunitics* 
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